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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Commencing with the first issue in 
March, 1895, Unity will be enlarged 
At the 


same time the subscription price will be 


by the addition of more pages. 


increased to 
$2.00 per Year, 


Any subscriber who has paid in ad- 
vance can have his subscription ex- 
tended One YEAR from the present 
date, by remitting ONE DoLvar before 


March 


payment has been made may be noted 


ist. The time up to which 
on the small yellow mailing slip pasted 
on each paper. 

All renewals after March 1st will be 


at the increased rate. 


New Subscriptions 


sent in before March ist will be ac- 
cepted at the present subscription price, 
Viz., $1.00 per year, payable in ad- 
— Vance, 


UNITY 


Bn Advocate of Universal Religion and a Coeworker witb all Free Churches. 


Chicago, January 3, 1895. 


Editorial 


Not on the vulgar mass 

Called ‘‘work,”’ must sentence pass, 

Lhings done, that took the eye and had the price; 

Oer which, from level stand, 

The low world laid its hand, 

Found straightway to its mind, could value in a 
trice: 

But all the world’s coarse thumb 

And finger failed to plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account; 

All instincts immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the 
man’s amount; 

Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into anarrow act, 

Fanctes that broke through language and escaped; 

All Ll could ever be, 

All menignored in me, 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 


—From Browning’s **Rabbi Ben Ezra.’’ 


too 
Any of our subscribers willing to return 
the issues of July 12 and September 6 for 
1894 will enable the editor to complete his 
files and thereby confer an appreciated favor. 
—~t + 
Ir is wise to think of each year as it comes 
and goes, not as a short feverish breath 
but asa long momentous season filled with 
the toil that is gradually raising the walls of 
the great cathedral of humanity, the imper- 
ishable walls of soul, thetemple of character, 
the altar of virtue whose official is the high 
priest, Conscience, whose ritual is duty, 
whose prayer is service, whose song is love 
and service its sacrifice. 
2 > 
NaTuRE knows no anniversaries. Hercal- 
endar is not marked with Saints’ days and 
her chronology does not date from the birth- 
time of kings and of saviors. Humanity is 
apart of nature. Its members are children 
of the benignant mother. Weswing with 
Nature’s planets through infinite space, and 
our origin and destiny, like hers, are rooted 
not in time but in eternity. Infinity is our 
present home; eternal is our present life. 
~t 2 
Next Sunday the Rev. Dr. Hillis enters 
upon his high task of perpetuating the great 
work established by Professor Swing at Cen- 
tral Music Hall in this city. No preacher 
in America hasa larger opportunity. It is 
the sou sto the philosopher asked for, the 
place whereon to stand that he might move 
the world. Uwnitry gives heartiest welcome 
to this valiant young knight upon whose 
brow rests the light of the morning. May 
his days be long, filled with the consecrated 
toil that will bring, ifnot to him, then to 
future generations, abundant harvest. 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 45. 


THAT in the evolution of our educational 
system the American “‘college’’for undergrad- 
uates must change its character or must cease 
to be altogether, is becoming more and more 
evident to educators, In this connection we 
note with pleasure the recommendation con- 
tained in a pamphlet on ‘‘The American 
Scheme of State Education,’’ by Dr. W. M. 
Bryant, of the St. Louis Normal and High 
School, a man whose pedagogical work and 
whose text-books in mental and mcral phil- 
osophy have won for him the right to a re- 
spectful hearing. The regular work of the 
college, the prescriptive work, Dr. Bryant 
insists should be fused with that of the high 
school; elective work, he rightly says, be- 
longs in the main to the university. 

+o > 

How hard it is to realize the truth we often 
utter so lightly, that all men are brothers! 
The archeological research of today is help- 
ing us to see that this is trueofthe men of 
all times as well asof the men of all condi- 
tions. Thearchzology of today differs from 
that of an earlier generation in its larger un- 
folding of the common life of the menof old. 
We are learning that the differencein culture 
between ourselves and the ancient Egyptians 
and Assyrians is not so great but that much 
of the thought and feeling of their every-day 
life was very similar to our own. It is this 
fact that makes the seemingly dry and musty 
Science of the Past so fascinating to the 
active and eminently human spirit of the 
time. Weare entering upona new renais- 
sance,—a renaissance not of the culture of 
Greece and Rome, but of that elder culture 
which had its seatin the Nile valley and in 
Mesopotamia and in the highlands and the 
valleys ofthe far East. 

—~+ er 

PERHAPS the most significant, if not the 
greatest contribution of the press in 1894 
is none other than the publication in Eng- 
lish for the first time, of the most ancient 
of written scripture, the Egyption Book of 
the Dead. The English translator says of 
it that ‘‘probably there are not a half dozen 
men able to translate it correctly from the 
original.” This is a translation from a 
French version. This book of ritual for 
ancient Egyptians was probably codified 
seven hundred years before Jesus came. 
Some parts of it are written on papyrus that 
may be four thousand years old, and here 
we have it with the famous 125th chapter, 
which describes the soul entering the judg- 
ment hall, confronted by its sins, from which 
it must be separated before it can look upon 
the faces of the gods. Of the accepted soul 
it says: ‘‘He won God on his side by his 
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love. He gave bread to the hungry, water 
to the thirsty, garments to the naked. He 
gave a bark to the one who was without 
one.” Thus we find handed down through 
the ages the imperishable things of the 
spiritual life, and these imperishable things 
are the commonplaces of the ethical law, 
They belong not to Christianity but to -hu- 
manity. They came not from Jesus, but 
from the heart of the eternal through the 


heart of man. 
—_ © > 


WeE have wished our readers a ‘‘happy 
New Year’’ and pledged ourselves to another 
year’s work in their behalf. May we not 
ask fora return of the compliment? Dear 
reader, what are you doing in the way of re- 
turn? How muchare you doing to help UNITy 
along? You will send us your subscription. 
We are grateful for the dollar, but do you 
know that that isan utterly inadequate re- 
turn? If Unity has been to you a suggestive 
helper in the work of your life your hundred 
cents does not pay the debt. Have you 
asked anybody to subscribe for Unity during 
the last year? Are you going to speed its 
mission by doing your part towards doubling 
its constituency? We make special appeal 
to our lay readers. We need them more 
than ever now that so many of the minister 
friends of Unity, who once helped push it, 
are holding back or holding off to see what 
will become of us, since we have succeeded 
better than ever before in declaring our 
allegiance to a brotherhood not rimmed 
by the Unitarian or any other name 
smallerthan humanity. We need the help 
of the readers who are willing to trust us, 
and, what is more, to trust themselves 
outside of a sectarian cause or denomi- 
national fence-word, though it be the 
highest. We are for the churchof humanity, 
the universal religion of love and service. 
Let those who are with us give us the helping 
hand we ask for. Of such is the subscriber 
whose letter was of the kind that gives 
strength to the workers in the dark. Are 
there others who can say and do as much? 

DEAR UNiITy:—The Christmas number is just at hand. 
I want to say it is a beauty. I love UNITY so well,it reaches 
down so deeply into the recesses of my affections, that 
whatever makes or mars its upward cause is of great mo- 
ment to me and to a great class of which Iam the humble 
representative and spokesman. How many kindly senti- 
ments and wishes kindle and burn in our hearts for UNITY 
and its editor, that he never knows of. 

The old prophet who became discouraged and thought 
that he alone was left out of all mankind to represent the 
one true God, found that there was still left in Israel a 
great multitude of good people. How this realization must 
have cheered his tired discouraged heart and body. 

My poverty never becomes so /jgrievous and hard to be 
borne as when in the loyal impulses of my affection I want 
to help with money to keep up such noble enterprises as you 
are engaged in. If sympathy and prayers and good wishes 
are worth anything, just rest assured that they are yours 
from many sources here in the West. I know that they are 
exceedingly light diet, and will not of themselves sustain 
life, but the real sympathy and appreciation of a good man, 
—2h, how sweet and precious it is! It has been dearer 


tome under some circumstances and done me more good 
than gold or precious stones. 


rr 2 
RENEw your subscription defore March 1 


and save a dollar. All renewals and new 
subscriptions after that date will be at the 
rate of $2 per year. 


UNITY 
The Fleeting Years. 


Swift as an arrow’s flight is the passage of 
a year. The rapidity with which it flits 
through human consciousness increases with 
the accumulation of life’s experiences. The 
months march leisurely through the im- 
patient heart of childhood. There is a time 
in all our lives when we exclaim, ‘‘Oh, will 
Christmas never come!’’ It is the train mov- 
ing slowly out of the station. There comes 
another time when the steam is up, the en- 
gine strains to its ultimate energy iron 
nerve and sinew, and the express of life 
whizzes by, the months passing like the 
telegraph poles by the roadside in such 
swift succession that there is scarce a breath 
ora glance between. Then when,dizzy with 
the high speed, we arrive at a station, we 
exclaim with a sigh, ‘‘Here it is, another 
year gone!’”” Human history, so far as we 
can judge, is the superlative outcome, the 
crowning triumph of nature. Human thought, 
human love and human hopes are the rhy- 
thmic melody of cell and atom becoming 
vocal, bursting into consciousness, rising 
into divine potency. It is God recognizing 
Himself. And it is well to study the 
marks made by the human soul upon the 
dial of this sun-made cycle we call the year. 
For he who made the stars, numbered them, 
and called them by names, has alsoa balm 
for the broken heart and a place for the or- 
phan’s cry and the widow’s tears. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-four has 
been an eventful year: the terror of strikes 
followed by the agony of drought, stifling 
forest-fires, financial depression, political 
disgrace, assassination, robbing the French 
republic of its great president. 
zing were all these! How deep was our 
anxiety! And still they passed away 
and are being forgotten. The grand old 
earth has swung again into the light. It 
is its native element. Thetrend of things 
is upward. 

The final word of the year is fellowship 
and co-operation. Literature, science and 
art are busy in these directions. The same is 
true of the activities of religion. We have had 
a Congress of Religious Societies, the de- 
nominations are coming together. In New 
Zealand we see women receiving the sacred 
privilege of the ballot; in this country there 
is a rapid tendency in the same direction. 
The very mistakes and blunders of the year 
prove that we are on the upward slide. The 
old prejudices of race and color still exist, 
but they are giving way; they exist now to 
the disgrace of those who hold them, rather 
than to the inconvenience or humiliation of 
those against whom the silly pride is di- 
rected. Two American women, Mrs. An- 
drews, of Boston, and Dr. Kate Bushnell, of 
Chicago, have been instrumental in advanc- 
ing immeasurably the democratic movements 
in India itself. Armenian atrocities call for 
a prompt protest from all parts of the world. 
The Czar of Russia is dead. Peace to his 
ashes! May there never be another just like 
him. Wehave had enough ofsuch. Tam- 
many iniquities have been unearthed; the 
Civic Federation has brought to light the 
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scandal of the gambling halls of Chicago,andg 
under the light these things die. Even the 
crusaders of the nineteenth century, the gro. 
tesque Coxeyites, had a nobler banner word 
than had Peter the Hermit or Richard 
Coeur de Leon. They went to take posses. 
sion of an unmarked grave. These men 
called for better highways, a fairer chance 
for allconcerned. The world is rolling to. 
ward the light. Eighteen ninety-four made 
a noble contribution, left a rich legacy that 
eighteen ninety-five might be nobler still and 
pass on its own inheritance augmented by 
its own contributions. The king is dead! 
Long live the king! For life must on and 
forward go. Theeternal years of God are 
before us. 


Contributed and Selected 


Are Men Equal? 


The mistake of taking a relative truth for 
an absolute truth is plainly visible in the 
reasonings of ourcommunistic friends. Com- 
munists are logical; their logic is not at fault 
if the maxim of the equality of men admits 
of no qualification. Thecommunists believe 
that men are made equaland hence infer that 
equal distribution of what humanity owns is 
a claim that must in justice be allowed, 
Facts have their own logic that laughs to 
scorn all theories. Communists or anyone 
else cannot deny that certain inequalities 
exist among men. Some of theseare dueto 
historical processes and may be artificial. 
Others are the result of nature, and no law 
and nohuman attemptcan remove them once 
for all or render them ineffective. 

Are we physically equal? Here is asonof 
Anakh, a giant whose head seems to tower up 
to the clouds, and whose feet are monstrous 
anchors clamping him to shaking earth. 
He has a hand whose very tenderest touch 
will crush mine like a reed; and at his side 
is alittle bit of a dwarf, a miniature ofa 
human being. Such contrasts may be seen 
in our dime museums almost every day. Are 
these two physically equal? Are we phys- 
ically moulded alike, equal? None will dis- 
pute that nature distributes muscular 
strength with an uneven hand. Some are 
born unto vigor, and some unto weakness. 
Some are predestined unto long life unless 
their folly shorten the dower which nature 
laid in their cradle; and others are doomed 
at the very hour of birth to an existence of 
physical suffering, to issue, if mercy speeds 
the ship of such blighted life, soon into the 
harbor of peace and release, the ship drilt- 
ing into port without cargo, the attempted 
cruise a very mockery of all reasonableness. 

Are we intellectually endowed or equipped 
alike? Why, one man is gifted to read the 
diamond cuneiforms of the stars, For thou- 
sands of years men have looked up to the 
galaxy and wondered what that broad high- 
way of milky light meant, when one arose 
and what was mystery for zons becomes 
through his reading plain matter of fact, at 
once, the moment after he has scanned the 
heavenly arch and measured the star-paved 
thoroughfare across the celestial praife 
above. For thousands of years men havé 
watched worms squirm, rocks grow, rivers 
flow, pebbles turn, planets wander, roses 
blow, have observed animals come and 
have familiarized themselves with the struct 
ure of man, but the chain of life evaded theif 
grasp. Comes a Darwin, and the mystery 
is solved. One chain of life runs from poe 
to pole, from dust to divine, from mud to 
mind, one chain— Darwin has found 1% 
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though not every link is as yet untangled. 
One is gifted to set in sound the weaving of 
the forests, the fluting of the birds, the hum- 
ming of the beetles, the death and the dying 
of the world, Violin resounds to his bidding 
and trombone is glad to shout out what he 
woke from slumber in his very soul, and ever 
thereafter when music wings and sings his 
thoughts, the world is hushed in silence 
breathlessly paying its reverence to his di- 
vine genius. Are we then intellectually 
equals? We are not, 

But morally we are? Inacertain sense 
even morally we are not. One man steps 
into life girt with moral strength, an- 
other cursed with moral weakness, Con- 
demn your brother that is fallen. Know ye 
what burden he carried, and not on account 
of his own sin? Can you imagine why his 
feet tottered when yours walked on uncon. 
cernedly? His parents, his grandparents, 
or some freak even of creative energy—a fa- 
tal thought, a poignant grief, perhaps, during 
the months that were ushers of his life into 
the world may have doomed him when you 
were dowered with vigor and destined unto 
robustness. Some are never tempted. Their 
nature is so cuirassed that they know not 
what temptationis. Others are tempted al- 
ways. The struggle is upon them from the 
very first day that their ego. finds itself. We 
are not even morally equal. 

But besides these natural inequalities, 
there are the inequalities due to history. We 
do not enter a world that has not been tilled 
and sown and harvested before wecame. We 
do not come into an earth that is free to all. 
Someof us are children of millionaires. Are 
they the equals of the children of paupers? 
Why, would you subscribe to this doctrine? 
Have not I heard it said that people should 
be careful not to obtrude their presence into 
the ‘‘higher’’society to which only a $500,000 
bank account of the ‘‘old man’”’ is passport; 
that itis presumptuous of a young man to lift 
his eye up to the daughter of the ‘‘upper ten”’ 
inlove or admiration, unless he can con- 
vince the noble pater that he, too, one of 
these days will have five hundred thousand 
dollars? 

We find a world pre-empted. Men run 
the race of life handicapped, and the handi- 
caps are not equal. Some run the course 
without weight, they have wings, and others 
carry loads under which they stagger. And 
yet you Say we are equal? The law of inheri- 
tance divides humanity into unequals. We 
are at the start not equal. 

Are opportunities equal? Now, some of 
us have come too late to Chicago. We can- 
not buy corner lots, —they are all gone,—to 
letthem lie unimproved and profit by the 
unearned increment and sell them at an 
enormous profit and then strut about in the 
glory of shrewd philosophers that know 
everything beforehand. MHave all men the 
same Opportunity? Have my colleagues the 
same opportunity that I enjoy? Have they 
a Sinai Congregation to preach to? They 
have not. Doubtless amongthe manyrabbis 
that occupy other pulpits there are those that 
are my equals, yes, my superiors, but not 

aving the tools wherewith to work their 
labors cannot result as have mine by your 
8tacious indulgence and your kind co-oper- 
ation. Are we equalthen? Are menequal? 
They are not. 

Are they equal now for consumption, 
stanting that they are not for production? 

hey are not. What onecalls happiness the 
other deems torture. I know men whose 

4ppiness consists in playing—may I say it? 
—In playing cards. Their leisure hours with- 
Cut this recreation are leaden. It is their 
idea of happiness—to be lost to everything, 
im play and trick and stake and points. 


UNITY 


Others among us would consider such pleas- 
ure penitential, 

What then can be meant by the equality 
of man? Didthe prophets preach wrong? 
Is there no truthin the glad announcement 
of our Declaration of Independence? Yea, 
there is. Oursis the equality of function. 
The thought that God made usall, implies 
that each one has received a place for which 
he is fitted, and which if he fills well, makes 
him functionally and in moral worth the 
equal of every otherman who fills the place 
for which he is called. Men are made by 
God for a purpose in life. This thought 
makes us all equal, for each one has a pur- 
pose, whateverit may be, for the economy 
of humanity—one purpose is as essential as 
another. Look up to the stars above and 
consult the solar system. ‘Shere is sun and 
planet and satellite and asteroid all working 
together, but the harmony of the movement 
depends as much upon the least as upon the 
most: Uponthesunno more than it does 
upon the smallest asteroid that is again to be 
drawn back into the sun, the furnace out of 
which it came forth but yesterday. Yea, the 
smallest brick is as essential to the safety of 
the house, in a certain position, as is the 
mightiest granite, Let one rivet part in the 
iron frame of our monstrous sky-scrapers, 
and soon the effect will betold in every part. 
This is by the law of functional equality,and 
this functional equality among men isthat 
which ethics teaches. One life has purpose 
as well as another life; by that purpose we 
are made equals. It is not equality of 
possessions, it is not equality of produc- 
tion, it is not equality of consumption 
that is our birthright; but it is equality in 
the purpose and function of our life, in its 
relation tothe economy of the whole. Those 
that received much must do much. Those 
that have little cannot do more than their 
little implies. Those that have riches are 
the stewards of their wealth for all, and 
those that have talent are the trustees of 
their opportunities and their possibilities for 
the welfare of all. 

In this thought lies the ethical basis of 
our equality. That society may do much 
and should do much to equalize conditiors 
which are wrongfully unequal, none will 
deny. There are things in our present civili- 
zation which are a mockery on justice and 
a travesty on functional equality. Every 
man shall have the chance to be a man, for 
unless he have that chance, he cannot do 
that fully for which he iscalledinto life. To 
see that man be so placed, unless by his 
own wrong, as not tolose necessarily his man- 
hood, his humanity, by reduction to a mere 
machine, is the duty of positive law in our 
troubled day. But the dreams of our com- 
munists will never be realized. ‘The ideal 
of the prophets where king is king for duty, 
and prince is prince for obligation, where 
rich is rich to use his wealth to further 
all interests of humanity, where laboring 
man is laboring man for humanity—this 
ideal of the prophets founded on their idea 
of a God-made humanity, and therefore a 
God-equal humanity, this ideal and its un- 
derlying idea are true and will come true. 
To bestir ourselves to bring this their truth 
nearer and to make it more potent is the call 
unto us who are by religion adherents of the 
prophets, believers in that one God who has 
made us free to do that which we ought to 
do, and who has made us equa! in the pur- 
poses of our life, and therefore to co-operate 
one with the other to establish the true, the 
common humanity on the basis of justice and 
righteousness, which is of God, in whose 
image every man was made.—/fyrom a dis- 
course by Dr. E. G. Hirsch, in the “Reform 
Advocate.” 
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Christmas Thoughts. 


CARRIE, 
Again it is the Christmas-time, 
With all its legends quaint and old; 
Stories of genii, and of saints, 


In many a happy household told; 


Of **Santa Claus,’’ the children’s friend, 

Who ne’er forgets the Christmas time, 
But comes with all his countless gifts, 

soon as he hears the midnight chimes! 
Again the listening children hear 

Of Bethlehem’s babe, on whose young face, 
While yet he in the manger lay, 

There shone a tender angel grace. 
And how while he was yet a child, 

He learned his Father’s work to do, 
And as he grew to man’s estate, 


His life was holy, pure and true. 


And it is well for us whose feet 
Ilave traveled farther on life’s way, 
To pause, and ask with solemn thought, 
What is the meaning of this day? 
[low can we honor best his name, 
Whose priceless gift this day recalls 
lor whose dear sake glad music wakes 
In peasant homes and princely halls! 
Do we remember, as we ought, 
Ilow meek and blameless was his life? 
llow free from every stain of sin, 
With soul that knew not wrong or strife. 
l)o we forgive as he forgave? 
And never harbor thought of ill; 
And when our brother doth offend, 
l)o we our angry passions still? 
And do we ever bear in mind 
Ilis love and pity for the poor, 
The homeless and forsaken ones 


W hose lives dark want has clouded o’er? 


Oh, may the joyful Christmas time, 
Wake us to kind and generous deeds; 
Ktemembering earnest, noble lives. 


Are more than days, or books, orcreeds. 


CbhurcheDoor Pulpit 


Selections from Dr. Thomas’ Address 
at the Streator Congress. 


‘‘T was glad when they said unto me, ‘Let us go into 
the House of the Lord.’ ”’ 

In every form of civilization, the state and 
the church, the government and religion, 
have been the two central features, and for 
the reason that both are vitally related to 
the nature of the needs of our human world, 
and as such both rest on the same essential 
moral principles. There is not one moral 
law for the church or religion, and another 
for the statesman or jurist, but the same law 
for both; there is not one righteouness for 
the capitalist, and another righteouness for 
the laborer, but the same righteousness for 
both; and the fact that one may not identify 
one’s self with any particular form of re- 
ligiondoes not do away with religious re- 
sponsibility of the moral order. The princi- 
ples of right are deeper than the institutions 
built upon them; as ideals they transcend our 
noblest efforts to embody them, and these 
principles of right are not the result of man’s 
willing. He may will toembody and enact 
them, but they lie beneath the will of man, 
back of it; they are in the nature of things; 
they are in the nature of God,they are God’s. 
If man, by willing, could change the moral 
order, it could have no stability, no abiding 
permanence; if man, by willing, could make 
the right wrong, or the wrong right, there 
could be no moral order. A thing should 
not be supposed to be right, even because 
God wills it; he wills it because itis right. 
The infinite reason must berational, the in- 
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finite justice must be just, the infinite love 
must be loving; and if we can see just a step 
further into the window of the conception of 
the infinite God, his is the eternal right, the 
eternal principle, the eternal justice and love, 
and he cannot, by willing, make the right 
wrong, or the wrong right. He cannot 
change himself. [t is in the eternal nature 
of things, and when we have thought our 
way a little in the direction of getting down 
to the final principles of the essential and 
moral order, then we can see that both must 
rest at last upon the same foundation, and 
should,in equal measure, be the spring of it. 
The state and the church, the government 
and religion, rest upon the same foundations, 
differing, however, in two particulars. The 
authority of the state must necessarily be 
effective and compulsory; that of the church, 
should be only moral. They differ againin 
this, that the state deals with crimes, religion 
deals with sins. The state may, in order to 
demonstrate its justice, fairly enter intoa 
consideration of the motives lying back of an 
act, butin the main thestate has to deal with 
the objective fact, with what one has done. 
One may be amurderer, be lustful in heart, 
and walk the streetsand stand in thecourts, 
with impunity, so long as he keeps these 
feelings to himself; but religion deals with 
the motives, the motivities of intentions, of 
life, and hence inthe realm of morals and 
religion the intention means everything. To 
think cruelly, to think lustfully, to think 
with intent to do harm, is, in the world of re- 
ligion, asin—a sin tothe conscienceof the one 
who cherishes the bad thoughtand purpose 
and not unknown to the Infinite Justice, to 
God. And hence, whilst the court and state, 
through its officers, haveto arrest thecriminal, 
to find him first, and bring him into a formal 
trial, pass judgment and fix the penalty,— 
inthe realmof the heart, in religion, the 
judgmeut day is always in view, the throne 
is lifted up, and then one stands before him- 
self, before the sense of right, and stands at 
the bar of conscience and judgment which 
is gciug on in the moral world all the time; 
and it never makes mistakes. What we 
think of good toward others is all our own 
good, and the thoughts return upon the 
thinker. What we try to do of good, is 
already our own good. Going out to please 
others, it pleases the onewho makes the 
effort. The wrong thought one cherishes is 
already his own sin and guilt, and there is 
no chancefor escape from it, it must come 
back upon him. ... It is a fact that the 
state has advanced more rapidly than the 
church, but, in the long run, we find them 
coming out in the same great field. 

If the state be ignorant, the church is 
ignorant. If the state be despotic, the 
church is not likely to be free. They have 
arisen and advanced together upon the same 
general lines of progress. Their evolution 
has been, in the main, side by side, these 
two greatforces. They have had their own 
different plans, their different specified work, 
but historically these two great central fac- 
tors of the world have walked hand in hand, 
and hence it is not strange that the civil and 
the religious should have come together, not 
alone in the recognition of a common basis, 
but in the more practical fact of relation in 
action. It is but the old story of history, 
thatroyalty and ecclesiasticism have jour- 
neyed arm in arm, claiming not only the 
same basis of eternal right, but making the 
same Claim, that each rests upon the divine 
appointment: that kings have ruled and 
would rulestill, intheir lands, by reason of 


__.the special appointment and endowment of 


God; and that theclergy and ecclesiasticism 
have claimed for themselves the same author- 
ity, that they are to rule in the realm of 
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morals and religion by right of a specified 
divine appointment. lt is not strange that 
they should become effectively one, and not 
strange that in the past these two joined to- 
gether, the effective or compulsory power of 
the state and the effective or compulsory 
power of the church, made possible the 
careers of the impostor and the religious 
persecutions in the name of Christ that have 
formed the darkest pages of history. Where- 
ever you see this, it 1s alwaysa part of the 
same thing. Calvin persecuting Servetus in 
Switzerland because Servetus dared to say, 
‘‘Christ was the Son of the eternal God,” 
when Calvin wanted him tosay, ‘‘He is the 
eternal Son of God,’’ and the Puritans hang- 
ing witches and crushing their lives out 
beneath great weights in New England,—all 
belonged to thesameorder of things, rest- 
ing upon the claim of authority. 

[t ought to be discriminated, however, and 
carefully so, that the party that opposed 
the assumption or claim of Divine Right, on 
the part of royalty and ecclesiasticism, or 
of kings and priests, did not oppose the 
idea of authority of the state, nor the high 
moral authority of morals and religion. It 
ought to be discriminated, I say, and very 
clearly so, from this fact, that on the side of 
royalty and ecclesiasticism it is said that, if 
you reject the claim of the divine authority 
of the king and clergy, you have disowned 
their authority. That was not theintentor 
the purpose of Luther at all, nor the intent 
of the religious reformation, that question 
was really not an issue, was not in debate. 
Both recognized the eternal obligations of 
the right, and a man could not escape them; 
both recognized the right that government, 
to be effective, must have authority. The 
debate, the question at issue, was this, Who 
is that authority? Is this claim of royalty 
and ecclesiasticism justified? In fact, in 
Germany, in England, in Scotland, the re- 
formers did not deny the authority of right, 
or the authority of morals or justice in state 
or church, but instead of stating that it all 
belonged to the clergy and the kings, they 
set up a much larger claim, thatit belongs 
to man, and belongs to man as man belongs 
to humanity. The claim of Luther was the 
right of reason and conscience in religion, 
the right of man to interpret the Scriptures, 
to believe what he believes is true, and the 
right of conscience to obeyitselfand do what 
one believes to be right. It must be evident 
to all that if this claim of the governments 
and of the states that wenton to become 
independent of the great Holy Roman Em- 
pire,—which sought to rule Europe, and did 
rule Europe for nearly a thousand years 
(church and state together), having central- 
ized the authority in the church and state, 
or in the king and in the pope, —if that claim 
is not justified, then we have to face and 
admit thisfact that Luther’s reformation, so 
called, was a rebellion against the order of 
God and the independence of Germany, for 
which she had fought so long; for her new 
civil state was rebellion against the civil 
order, or authority, of God, as represented in 
the old government; and we have to say the 
same thing for Henry VIII. and the Church 
of England. It was rebellion, and I do not 
see how we can escape saying the same thing 
of ourselves. It is true, we rebelled against 
a rebel, from their standpoint,—one who had 
repudiated this assertion of divine authority, 
and taken it to himself, both as the head of 
the church and the state; but we rebelled 
against him, and we were rebels, if our claim 
of the rights of man be not admitted, rebels 
against the divine order of God. If we fol- 
low the logic of these two claims, we must 
remember that there can be no legitimate 
reconciliation between them, because they 
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are radically opposed one to the other. | 
the one be admitted, it excludes the other. 
Itis true that a monarchy has its benefits 
and, asin England and in the German states, 
may become constitutional, may become 
elective, as well as appointive in the officers 
of the state. England may have her parlia. 
ment as wellas her queen. But the logic of 
this, again, is that every concession made 
on the part of royalty is just so far the giy. 
ing up of the claim of royalty, as having 
exclusive right, and a concession to that 
movement that has democratized Germany 
and England and made a republic of France 
and has thrown off the ecclesiastic authority 
of the pope in italy and has long supported 
arepublic in Switzerland, and that \spared 
all creeds, sects and denominations in our 
country, where is guaranteed the democracy 
of both the state and the church, of both 
government and religion, Wecan see, how. 
ever, how the two principles, under our own 
civil government, thetworeligious principles, 
have worked along side by side, and yet be 
cognizant of this,—that if the claim of ec. 
clesiasticism be true, that by the divine ap. 
pointment only the clergy can establish a 
church, then the other claim cannot be true, 
that man, as man, has aright to lift up and 
consecrate the altars of religion, that the 
people have a right toinstitute a church, to 
appoint and consecrate their clergy, dedicate 
their statement or confession of faith, or what. 
ever you call it, promulgate their worship. 
The two are irreconcilable, either one js 
right or the other. * * * 

Protestantism claims the rights of man as 
man, civil and religious, and the rights of 
reason and conscience in religion. The 
only road to which that can logically lead, is 
the fullest recognition ofthese rights. Pro- 
testantism has tried to exert authority in 
many directions,—that is, by going to the 
same source for their authority. When some 
leader would find a text—or half a dozen of 
them, as might be—-that meant a certain 
thing, and on it would build a church, then 
orthodox Protestantism has claimed the 
right to make a life according to that—the 
promise of communication standing at the 
gateway of entrance, being: ‘‘Do you be- 
lieve in this particular way? If so, you 
have a right to ascend the hill of Zion.” 
Under our free civil government, guarantee- 
ing alike the rights of all, these contro- 
versies of Europe have come over here to- 
gether, Catholic, Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and all, and you can see this 
old line,on through history, between the 
ecclesiasticism that claims the right of the 
priesthood to make the church, and the 
claim of Protestantism, the rights of man 
to make his church and worship in it—you 
can see how they differentiate. In the Cath- 
olic church, in the Episcopal church, in the 
Presbyterian and Methodist churches, who 
owns the property? Why, the church owns 
it; not the people who built the churches 
and paid for them with their own money and 
work; it belongs to the church. On the 
other hand, the Congregational idea; Pro- 
testantism carried out a little further and 
the Baptist church, the Congregational 
church; the Unitarian church and the Inde- 
pendent churches own their own property. 
It belongs to them jointly, as a society, Just 
as much as the homes in which they live o 
the schoolhouse they will build. 

And thus we stand before this great ques 
tion. Man moulds his vast surroundings: 
Man as he crouches beneath the awful 
mystery and spaces of the stars, man aS he 
journeys from his cradle, rocked in flowers: 
to his grave in the tall grass, is a religious 
being and must have religion. Man feels 4 
sense of Divine beneticence in a world like 
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this. He will always have some form of re- 
ligion, as well as, in civilization, some form 
of state. Thus it was way back in the his- 
tory of the Jews, the people from whom our 
text was taken. They had journeyed from 
slavery, journeyed through long wars, jour- 
neved with their tabernacle and their ark, 
and at last they came to have a holy city 
and aholy temple, The holy city and tem- 

le were one with them, I suppose we can 
hardly realize from anything that we have, 
any one institution here, what Jerusalem 
meant to the Jews. It was the state, it was 
the church, it was the’ government, it was 
the home, it was the good which symbolized 
all, and hence they could sing, ‘‘We were 
glad when it was said unto us, ‘Let us go 
into the house of the Lord,’ ”’ and glad from 
there to sing,‘‘Our feet are standing then 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem.’ These two 
great interests of the human world are cen- 
tered in their Jerusalem and their temple. 
As you know, their city was destroyed, their 
temple torn down, they were scattered, and 
then came the Christ, himself a Jew, living 
and dying in the Jewish church, teaching 
these old eternal morals, characterizing of 
course some of their misinterpretations of 
them, and practically emphasizing the fact 
thatthe kingdom of God is within. The 
finer covenant of man is with his conscience 
and hence with his God, and thatis the spirit 


of the first blessed Church of Christianity. 


There was the church of Jerusalem, the 
church of Rome, the church of Cornith, of 
Ephesus and other independent churches. 
We may say they all have their pastors, they 
all have their overseers, but they were the 
churches of the cities, and their peculiarity 


was that they werechurches of life, churches © 


of power. The great question asked of 
everyone was: Have you received the holy 
spirit, has this finer life come to you, has 
the evolution of the ego reached that point 
where conscience opens out to God and God 
speaks back to conscience? 

And the church and state were united 
under Constantine. The Greek power of 
language, everything incident to the Greeks, 
—that was left behind, and, to a certain 
extent, that which had formulated the think- 
ing of the early church. The new power 
ruled Europe for a thousand years, the Holy 
Roman Empire, but history teaches the 
strange fact of a something in man breaking 
away from it. Way back in the beginning of 
the church there was the Greek secession, 
** * It seems pitiful to say that we have 
only 147 denominations in the United States. 
One hundred and forty-seven! * * * ‘‘Love 
to God and man’’ the one road, —that ought to 
be wide enough for all the pilgrims of earth 
to journey side by side, and sing, ‘‘ I was 
glad when they said untome, ‘Let us go into 
the House of the Lord.’” There is coming, 
my friends, in our time, a large amount of 
very deep thinking and differing on this sub- 
ject. Menare beginning to seethat there 
need not be so many roads. The Mississippi 
River can hold the boats of different com- 
panies, the Atlantic at least is large enough 
for all theships. Assomeone hassaid, ‘‘One 
fire bell is enough for a village.’’ We do 
not need a Methodis: fire bell and a Baptist 
fire bell, and a Catholic fire bell; but one 
schoolhouse is enough for nearly everybody, 
One flag is enough for everybody, yes, the 
beople are beginning to say, ‘“‘If there must 
be this endless differentiation of denomi- 
nations, somehow they ought all to be to 
One in the eternal principles, and the eternal 
life; they ought notto shut their doorsagainst 
each other. The one life of love should be 
the crown of all.” People are beginning to 


Say that, for we are beginning to see that: 


t © whole life of man, the world, moves as 
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one life; that man is one, as God is one. Can 
you say that? And they are beginning tosay 
that the people must begin to take part in 
these things. Doyou not know that this ulti- 
mate principle otf the reformation, civil and 
religious liberty, as declared by Luther, the 
rights of reason and conscience,—do you not 
know that it means, at least it has come to 
mean in this country, to put the responsi- 
bility of the world upon the people, and 
raise the great human cone, built out of mil- 
lions upon millions of people, upon its base, 

and not uponits apex. The rights of man, 

the democracy of the state and the democ- 

racy of religion, is evidently pointed out as 

the future of our Westerncivilization. That 

is atremendous field. We trust man and, 

in trusting man, trust God, trust the moral 

order of the universe,—thus trusting all. 

Every interest, sacred as life itself, we are 

trusting tothe people over here; and as you 

put responsibility upon them, you make them 

serious and you make them strong, and the 

history of this country justifies this tremen- 

dous vision of faith in man. The people will 

notfollow any party to extremes in politics, 

nor follow a church to wild extremes in relli- 

gion. Set that down, there are too many of 

them. When the Republican party, as many 

of our people thought, wastending to become 

a high protective party, the people put it out, 

and when the Democratic party went to the 
other extreme, the people put that out, and 

itis soinreligion, There is the murmur of 
discontent over that rigid conservatism or 
orthodoxism, that istrying to bind the think- 
ing ofthe seventeenthcentury upon the people 
of the nineteenth century. You see it every- 
where. Almost the last words Professor 
Swing said to me,—and had he lived, he 
would have been here with us tonight, as he 
had promised to come,—almost the last 
words he said were: ‘‘The foundations ofthe 
old theology are gone,”” The later accretion 
that has been the orthodoxy since the fifth 
century, and never was before,—its principles 
are going, people cannot accept it; why, even 
some of the orthodox preachersare not wait- 
ing to be turned out, they aresimply walking 
off! And whilst it is true that people will not 
go with religion to the extremes of ortho- 
doxy, it is just as true they will not go with 
the people tothe extremes ofradicalism. You 
can never make the people of a free, intelli- 
gent country, agnostics, Now and then one, 
looking upon the immense mystery of things, 
may say, ‘‘We do not know anything about 
it’’—and yet that one knows enough to know 
that he does not know anything about it, and 
that is to know something. The thing is il- 
logical, contradictory, has nothing to stand 
on. The people are going to stand where 
Paul stood. ‘*We know in part,’’ and God 
knows howlittle a part it is. When we look 
at the experience, we feel how little it is, but 
we know something. Man is atranscendent 
being, and his wonderful faculty has been to 
transcend himself, to master a surprise after 
ages of failure, master the forces of nature 
after ages of religion, for, as God’s, the 
people are not going to follow a religion of 
agnosticism. * * * 

You may ask, why is your church here in- 
dependent? Why are other churches inde- 
pendent? It comes from the nature of our 
work. Denominationalism is built upon the 
defence of a creed, and they are bound to 
stand by that creed. The American Con- 
gress is larger than denominationalism, large 
enough to take ali denominations and all 
faiths, because it is dealing with the univer- 
sal test, touching the heart of the infinite 
truth and life, and hence, whilst we do not 
think that we are too large for them to take 
us, and we have got to stand alone, we take 
the Salvation Army and the pope, both, if 
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they want to,;come. The American Congress 
does not think any more of asking a sincere 
person what he belongs to than it does of 
asking what color his hair is, or how much 
he weighs. People say you have no faith, 
bceause you have no creed. My soul, we 
have all the faith that all of us have 
together, we simply gladly concede the right 
of each mind that would be free to believe 
what it thinks is true, and we do not see any 
virtue in saying we believe athing that we 
do not believe, nor do we see much virtue in 
believing a thingthatis nottrue. Yet man 
may be very sincere and good, and make 
mistakes, especially about theology, where 
there are sO many mistakes, more there than 
anywhere else. Nowwhatcan this Congress 
do? Itcame inthe last years of the great 
nineteenthcentury because it could not come 
sooner; it wasinthe prayer of the Christ 
that his people might be one, and inthe vis- 
ion of the prophet of the world-way of holi- 
ness; but we had God’s spirit, we have run 
our own paths, and nowwe have lifted up 
this flag, and we say, If your heart is right, 
as our heartis right, come withus. And we 
say, We are journeying to the land that has 
been promised us, the hope of humanity; 
come and we will do you good, and you can 
do us good; and the laborer is welcome,— 
Paulworked; the rich man is welcome, Abra- 
ham was rich; the doubter is welcome, not to 
doubtful disputations, but with us to search 
for the eternal truth. Aye, it is at the feet 
of the Master the fallen one is welcome to 
shed her tears and breathe in prayer and vis- 
ion the better hopes that lie beyond the ruin. 
What will we do? We have gota beautiful 
theory, we have got asplendid organization, 
now labor and work. What have you good 
people in this church, here, done? Made 
one of the strongest churches in Streator in 
a couple of years, and do you not suppose 
there are just the same kind of people and 
the same conditions in fifty orone hundred 
towns in the state of Illinois? Certainly. 
What are wegoing to do? We haveno fights 
with orthodoxy or Romanism;we stand for 
the good in every church. Pre-eminently we 
stand for the love of God and man, brother- 
hood onearth. Have wesupport, life enough 
tosenda missionary outin thisstate and goto 
the places that are waiting, and see if they 
wantto have achurch, a home of worship 
and love, of a hope? It is all with us now, 
what we will do for the future; but let 
us pray, let us work, let us give to build 
the church of the future, the church of 
man, and hence the church of God. Low is 
the manger, high is the throne, wide, wide is 
the life and needs of a world. Then we will 
sing as we journey, ‘‘I was glad when they 
said unto me, ‘Let us go into the house of the 
Lord,’’’ Westand and rejoice and pray for 
her peace, until, inside the gates, crowned, 
we shall stand with God. 

Father in Heaven, speak to our hearts. 
Fill us with thine own light of love. May 
our days be spent in doing good. Open the 
gates, mark out the paths Thou wouldst have 
us enter, andin all things may we honor 
Thee, we pray, in Thy name, Amen. 
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Worp, mind and act; seed, soil and fruit, 
these correspond to the father, the mother 
and the child. This is the trinity of thought, 
creation and of life.—7Zyrinities and Sanctities. 
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The Sunday School 


The Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER, 


Third Period: Christianity since the Re- 
formation: A. D. 1517—A. D. 1789. 


LESSON XVII. 
Calvin and the Reformers. 


Chronology: From Zwingli’s arrival in Zurich, 1519, 
to the Edict of Nantes, 1598. The great rulers:in France, 
Francis I.;in Spain, Philip II.; in England, Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth; in the Netherlands, William of Orange. 
Notable events: The Jesuit Order, 1540; the burning o1 
Servetus, 1553; the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572: 
the Spanish Armada, 1588. The two Protestant leaders, 
Ulrich Zwingli, 1484—1531; John Calvin, 1509~- 1564. 


I, ZWINGLI AND THE REFORM IN SWITZERLAND. 


For centuries the Swiss have been great 
lovers of liberty. The character of their 
country made it difficult to conquer them. 
Their skill in arms led surrounding nations 
to respect them and seektheir aid. They 
had gained their independence by the close 
of the Middle Ages. In fighting for the 
popes in Italy, they had become aware of 
the base worldliness of the church. Many 
learned men had found shelter in their cities. 
Their advance in education, independence 
and industrial pursuits made a movement 
for freedom in religion inevitable. This 
started quite independently of the German 
Protestants, and was led by Zwingli, born 
only a few weeksafter Luther. Zwingli was 
a man of higher birth and better educa- 
tion than Luther, clearer in thought and 
broader insympathy; not socolossal a per- 
sonality; not a worker in so large a field; 
less superstitious but fully as brave. This 
Swiss reformer, without any help from his 
Saxon brother, led a quieter but more radical 
and rational movement. He has not oc- 
cupied so prominent a place in history as he 
deserves. The political platform on which 
he worked was less conspicuous; he was not 
sO aggressive an antagonist as Luther. The 
obligations of the popes to Swiss soldiers 
made Rome lenient to Zwingli, who, strange 
to say, for many years, received a pension 
from the papacy. 

In the year 1516 (just as Erasmus, living 
close bv, printed his new Greek Text of the 
New Testament), Zwingli planted himself 
on more thorough and consistent Scriptural 
groundsthan Luther had taken. His preach- 
ing—he was a priest but not a monk—was a 
plea for a return tothe religion of the Bible. 
During the next year, 1517, before Lutber’s 
Theses, he stoutly attacked the corruptions 
of the papacy and the gross abuses in the 
sale of indulgences. His growing fame led 
to his call, two years later, to the Cathedral 
Church in Zurich, where, for a dozen years, 
he was the central figure inthe Swiss Re- 
formation. 

As events unfolded, Zwingli found him- 
self carried farther away from the Catholic 
church by the teaching of Scripture, the 
dictates of reason and the demand of pa- 
triotism. We must remember that national 
as well as religious sentiments worked 
mightilyamong the reformers. Heheld public 
disputations in Zurich, in which he asserted: 
(1) That the authority of the Gospel is 
higherthan that of the church. (2) That 
the sacramental system of Rome (mass, con- 
fessional, indulgence), the papal hierarchy, 
the worship of saints, relics and images. are 
contrary to reason and Scripture. (3) That 
salvation is bv faith in Christ alone, He 
considered faith to be a ‘‘life-giving in- 
fluence,’ and less a ‘‘justifying agency,’’ as 
taught by Luther. Heeven went so far as 
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to hold that Christ redeemed the whole race. 
Such men as Socrates and Plato are in 
heaven; this the early church fathers also 
asserted. He married in 1524 (a year before 
Luther), and the next year he issued his 
chief work, ‘‘True and False Religion,’’ 
stronglyarguing the positions taken in his 
disputations, whichthe rulers of Zurich ap- 
proved and compelled others to adopt. In 
1529, came his controversy with Luther at 
Marburg, where he urged his view that the 
Supper is purely symbolic. Luther left him 
in anger, and the German Lutherans and the 
Swiss Reformers, and their followers, have 
ever since stood apart. War broke out be- 
tween the Protestant and Catholic cantons, 
and Zwingli was killed in battle in 1431. 


Il THE WORK OF JOHN CALVIN, 


Zwingli opened the door of reform in 
Switzerland for a few of his countrymen, 
Calvin kept it wide open with power for all 
Europe. Calvin was born of good family 
in northern France, educated for the law in 
Paris, first made a humanist by the ‘‘new 
learning,’ and then converted from Cath- 
olicism to evangelical Christianity by study 
of the Bible. His change of religion exiled 
him from France, and he poured his energies 
into the writing of his chief work, ‘‘Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion,”’ first issued 
in 1536, when he was a little over twenty-six 
years old. A masterpiece of logical and elo- 
quent exposition—a systematic theology, 
with very little religion and less of the 
Christianity of Jesus in it. But the most 
powerful book of the century, it became the 
handbook of Protestantism. More logical 
than Luther, more intense than Zwingli; 
but not as bad as the later Calvinists, having 
little of the lurid light and awful wrath of 
Edwards. 

Being in Geneva a little after, he was 
persuaded to stop and assist in the reform 
of the city. Two years later he was driven 
out, but was brought back in 1541, and for 
twentv-three years he ruled as a stern dicta- 
tor. The work .of government was inthe 
hands of others, but his spirit was supreme, 
Here was now thecenter of the Reformation. 
Calvin attempted to control the entire life 
of the people, and conform them to his inter- 
pretation of the Bible, in which he exagger- 
ated its harsher Jewish elements. Gigantic 
efforts were made to repress vice, to uproot 
every vestige of Romanism, to conform be- 
liefs to one standard. A severe code of 
morals was harshly enforced. Amusements 
were abolished; slight sins were punished 
with death; even profanity and the disobe- 
dience of children. Torture and the stake 
were used to crush heresy, and freely, too. 
The burning of Servetus is a very dark blot 
upon Calvin’s fame. All were obliged to 
keep the Sabbath and attend church, The 
diet, clothes, and daily habits of the people 
in shop and home were minutely regulated. 
It was a theocracy, with Calvin ruling as 
the representative of God. 

The opposition to all this was stubborn 
and prolonged. Calvin walked no easy path. 
From every quarter constantly rose up bitter 
enemies. Mobs assailed him, children 
hooted him, assassins laid in wait for him. 
But he toiled on, neithersparing himself nor 
anyone else—calm, stern, masterful. He 
labored all day over affairs of church and 
state, planning, teaching, preaching. Men 
from all over the Christian world sat at his 
feet, receiving instruction and inspiration, 
to go back to their homes, like John Knox 

‘to Scotland, and spread the Reformation. 
Having time, often, to eat only one meal 
during the day, he spent a large part of the 
night in studying and writing. The work he 
did was immense; the influence he exerted 
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was tremendous; the courage he showed wag 
great, Hecould rush among his enemies 
and present his defenceless breast to thei; 
lances! A harsh and gloomy man, with none 
of the warm blood of Luther, and none of 
the gentleness of Zwingli; but he was a pow. 
erful thinker who must be respected, We 
may reject his theology and condemn his 
spirit, butin that transition time a Strong 
man was needed, and he gathered and dis. 
ciplined the men who saved Protestantism 
and kept Europe free. 

The reformers had renounced hierarchy 
and sacraments, and their movement had 
become Scriptural, before Calvin took the 
lead. He gave their theology a precise and 
powerful exposition. His originality lay ip 
the manner rather than the matter of his 
teaching. He agreed substantially with 
Athanasius respecting ]Jesus’s nature, with 
Augustine respecting man’s depravity, with 
Anselm respecting Christ’s atonement, with 
Luther respecting the authority of the Bible. 
But he made the operation of providence on 
this platform revolve about theidea of the 
absolute sovereignty of God. This he 
worked out in what are called the ‘‘Five 
Points of Calvinism”: Man’s total depravity, 
absolute foreordination, irresistible grace, 
particular election, and the perseverance of 
thesaints. In other words, man is by nature 
hopelessly lost and unable to help himself; 
but God in his inscrutable wisdom, without 
regard to what men are or do, elects some to 
heaven and others (a vast majority ) to hell, 
and what he ordains is carried out with irre- 
sistible power. This looks like a merciless 
fatalism, paralysing all human effort. But 
as each man considers himself e/ec/ed, feels 
that God is behind him, using and guarding 
him for his own glory, there is wrapped up 
in this dogma, not only great awe and seri. 
ousness, but alsoinfinite confidence, bound- 
less heroism, and intense activity. Calvin. 
ists have been men of iron nerve and tireless 
enterprise—great fighters and missionaries. 

Calvin formulated a new order of church 
government,set forth by him as apostolic, but 
really only similar to what existed in the 
second century. He brought the laity into 
prominence, and gave the local congregation 
certain rights. But each church is restrained 
from following its own will fully by the 
eldership set up in it, and by the /resdytery 
to which it is subordinated. On this account 
it is called the ‘‘Presbyterian System.”’ It is 
an aristocracy with some popular elements. 
Each congregation has some freedom, but 
its minister and lay elders (forming the ses- 
sion) really manage the affairs of the church. 
Delegates from the sessions of neighboring 
churches forma Presbytery, which legislates 
for these churches. Presbyteries are grouped 
into Synods, and these into a General As- 
sembly. which gives final decisions. But all 
are tied fast to a dogmatic confession of 
faith, and the system does notallow a popular 
feeling to express itself, Itis an organiza- 
tion of great inherent strength and dignity 
of procedure, admirably calculcated to per 
petuate a creed, but with no open door for 
the Holy Spirit of the living present. 


Ill. THE GLORY AND THE SHAME OFCALVINIS™. 


This system of theology makes God t00 
arbitrary and man too helpless. It uses [00 
much fear and too little love. It places 
dogma too high and morality too low. It is 
a misunderstanding of Paul anda misrepre- 
sentation of Jesus.. Its idea of God 1s t0 
wrathful. its view of man too melancholy: 
its appeal to hell too frequent. its use of the 
Bible too doctrinal; its Sabbath toostrict, 1" 
spirit too gloomy. It neglects the Sermo? 
on the Mount and puts too much emphasis 
on the cruder teachings of the Hebrew SctP” 
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tures. It defect is its hard, stern, loveless 
interpretation of life and providence. Its 
merits are the vigor and clearness of its 
teaching; the strength and seriousness of life 
produced by it. Itis not the Christianity of 
the New Testament. It is far different from 
the religion of the Middle Ages. And yet 
itis the Christian faith, grown gloomy and 
stern, nerved for solemn duties and dressed 
in a great leathern apron to do some mighty 
work! 

And these are the countries where it laid 
the foundations of modern civilization: In 
the northern half of France, where it raised 
up the Huguenots to fight for nearly forty 
years, suffering meanwhile the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew and winning at last the 
Edict of Nantes, and later to be driven out 
and to enrich many lands by their intelli- 
gence and piety. In the Netherlands, where 
it raised up those Reformers who, under 
William of Orange (one of the earliest and 
greatest advocates of religious freedom), 
Maurice and Barneveldt, won the victories 
of reason and conscience against the Span- 
jards under Philip and Alva. All the world 
owes a great debt to those stout Calvinists 
of the Low Countries. And what awful 
slaughter and cruelty on both sides for over 
a generation, 1566-1609! And in Scotland, 
where it raised up the stern Preshy/erians, 
who, under Knox, madesad havoc of much 
that ought to have been spared; but they did 
destroy an immense amount of Medizval 
rubbish and superstition. Puritan and Pil- 
grim were disciplined in the same school. 
One great thing they all did: they planted 
schoolseverywhere. The Calvinists, setting 
their faces against mirth and art, as decoys 
of Satan, exhibited a gloomy but solemn 
piety, feeling themselves in touch with the 
Living God and on great business for him. 
They were menand women ofstrict, if some- 


what loveless, morality, with instincts for 
democracy. 


IV. SOME EARLY LIBERALS. 


Fora moment, let us look beyond these 
main currents, to a few stray apostles ofa 
more rational Christianity, pleading for per- 
fect liberty and universal toleration. Science 
was only just budding in a few men like 
Copernicus, Bruno, and Galileo; but as yet 
its influence had made no impression on reli 
gion. It was stillthe common theory that 
the church and state are one, and that the 
civil power has the right to regulate belief 
Luther by his heroism and Calvin by his logic 
had made a large clearing where something 
better than the old religious home could be 
built. Superstitions had been cut down, evil 
practices abolished, and bonds broken. A 
great beginning had been made; a chance for 
a new Christianity to grow opened. But in 
Luther’s protestsand Calvir’s reforms the 
absolutely free and rational soul was not al- 
lowed a place. This must come later on; 
men must be prepared for it. 

A few men lifted their voices in plea for 
these larger things. Chief among those at 
Work on this line about the middle of the 
sixteenth century were these three: (1) 
Michael Servetus, 1509—1553, a Spaniard, 
whose keen but somewhat unsteady intellect 
combated the ideas of the trinity and the 
atonement as heldin hisday. He spoke for 
larger liberty and a more rational use of the 
Bible. His martyrdom at Geneva, under the 
influence of Calvin( whose action was neither 
before nor behind the spirit of the age), is 
One ofthe sad stories of Protestant history. 
(2) Faustus Socinus (his uncle Lelius was 
also prominent), 1539—1594. an Italian, 
whose chief work was done in Poland, where 
he established a definite Unitarian faith, 
Placing reason above Scripture and allowing 
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no persecution for opinion’s sake. After 
about a century this movement was crushed 
by the use of the most barbarous means. (3) 
Francis David, 1510—1579, a Hungarian, 
who slowly liberated himself from the 
Catholic sacraments and the Lutheran 
dogmas and spreada simple, rational Uni- 
tarian faith among thousands in Transy]l- 
vania, where the movement which he started, 
inspite of innumerable hardships and per- 
secutions, is still vigorous. It was a disciple 
of his, John Sigismund, who gave his people 
a charter of religious freedom (1571), which 
ranks high among the documents of its class, 
being one of the first and greatest. The 
rich harvest of civil and religious liberty 
which we enjoy today was made possible by 
the seed which these and other men sowed 
in those distant years. 


See Allen, “Christian History, vol. 11. chap. 1., for a brief 
but suggestive discussion of Calvinism; Seebohm, ‘Protestant 
Revolution,’’ pp. 192—199, traces these events in outline, while 
Fisher, *‘The Reformation,’’ chaps. v. and vu, tells the story in 
detail; Beard, ‘‘The Reformation,” chap. vi1., combines narration 
of events and discussion of doctrines; Schaff, *‘History of the 
Christian Church,” vol. vu., chaps. 11. and 111, (Zwingli), and chaps. 
vi.—xiv. (Calvin and Calvinism), treats thesesubjects at length; 
Renan, ‘‘Studies in Religious History,’’ pp. 285—297, and Froude, 
“Short Studies,” vol. 1. chap. 1., present valuable estimates of 
Calvin and Calvinism from independent but different standpoints; 
Lyon, “A Study of the Sects,’’ pp. 98—109, briefly .but clearly 
describes the Presbyterian creed and polity; Allen, ‘*Unitarianism 


since the Reformation,’’ chaps. 11.—v., tells the story of the early 
liberals, 


QUESTIONS ON LESSON XVII. 


1. Zwingli.—How old were Luther and Zwingli when 
Columbus discovered America? Luther’s city? Zwingli’s? 
Luther had a protecting Prince behind him; who stood be. 
hind Zwingli and decided the reforms in Switzerland? EHlow 
came the little land so early tree? (Wm. Tell’s story.) 

Did Zwingli follow Luther, or precede him? What does 
that fact show about the general ripeness for reform? Were 
leaders secessary to the Keformation? In what points did 
the German leader and the Swiss agree? In what differ? 
Which one was to blame for the final split? Which was 
the wiser, broader man? ‘Then ‘why say ‘‘Luther’s Ke- 
formation,’’ and not **Zwingli’s’’ ? 


2. and 3. Ca/vin.—Again hang pictures in the mind: 

(1.) Zhe thin-faced man. his story; his organizing book; 
his disciples and opponents; his brave daysand busy nights. 
‘The darkest blot upon his fame? Hisdates? It was tne 
second generation of Keform,——why was he the man for the 
time? 

(2.) Geneva: under Calvin's discipline the ‘frontier for- 
tress of the Reformation.’’ 

(3) Presbyterianism, his form of church government: is 
it priestly? is it congregational? What sect by it is strong 
to-day ? 

(4) Calvinism: What beliefs did Calvin share with others? 
His great and central emphasis? The famous ‘‘Five Points 
of Calvinism’’? Was Calvinisin a good change from Roman 
Catholicism as it then was? What do you think of Calvin’s 
idea of God? of man? of the Bible? of Sunday? Did the 
Bible, or the cruel age, or both, give him his cruel thought 
of sovereign ‘‘justice’’? What is the secret,—how could 
such asystem make heroes instead of paralytics? In what 
five peoples has Calvinism been the inspiration of their hero 
age? What sects today are Calvinist? Do they really be- 
lieve as Calvin did? Do we owe gratitude to Calvin? 


4. Early Libera/s.—Tell the story of the three minor 
reformers named. Why were they necessarily mznor then? 
Who persecuted all the three? Was Calvin bltamed in his 
own day for having had Servetus burned to death? Which 
of the three left a still living church? Are these three our 
spiritual ancestors any more than Luther and Calvin? Find 
out about the Anadap/ists,—in some respects the worst, in 
some the noblest and most modern-mifded of all the parties 
of the Reformation,—and more pitiful than any in their 
fate (Cyclopedia, etc.). 

‘‘Thoughtsthat great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air!”’ 


— ee 


Important Notice. 


Commencing with the first issue in March, 
1895, Unity will be enlarged by the addition 
of more pages, Atthe same time the sub- 
scription price will be increased to $2 per 
year. Any subscriber who has paidin ad- 
vance can have his subscription extended 
One YEAR from the present date, by remit- 
ting ONE DoLLarR before March 1st, Thetime 
up to which payment has been made may be 
noted on the smallyellow mailing slip pasted 
oneach paper. All renewals after March rst 
will be at the increased rate. New subscrip- 
tions sentin Jefore March rst will be accepted 
at the present subscription price, viz., $1 
per year, payable in advance. 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Love is never quite hid, but an open secret 
for all who love. 


Mon.—This is the paradox, that what is most sacred 
and private is best known. 

Tues.— Love feeds on the beauty it cannot consume. 

Wied.—Was Jesus more precious as a violation or 
an evolution of law? 

Thurs.—Those who do or measure cannot do or 
bear most. 

Fri.—Capital punishment is society’s confession 
that it cannot take care of its members. 

Sat.—The Divinity telegraphs to the obedient ear. 

—C, A. Bartol. 
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Within. 
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To fail in finding gifts, and still to give, 
To count all trouble ease, all loss as gain, 
‘To learn in dying as a self to live 
This dost thou do, and seek thy joy in pain? 
Rejoice that not unworthy thou art found 
For love to touch thee with his hand divine; 
Put off thy shoes, thou art on holy ground; 
Thou standest on the threshold of his shrine. 
But canst thou wait in patience, make no sign, 
And where in power thou fail’st—QO, not in will 
See sore need served by other hands than thine 
And other hands the dear desires fulfil, 
[lear others gain the thanks that thou wouldst win, 


Yet be alljoy? Then hast thou entered in. 


Ei xcha nge. 
—-- 


Beginning Early. 


One of the saddest things in a great city 
is the burdening of child life, among the 
poor, with the cares and responsibility of 
maturity. A New York paper has the fol- 
lowing, which may be a sketch from real 
life:— 

The boy was not more than two and a half 
feet high. But he was intelligent and ener- 
getic, and he hawked his newspaper witha 
zeal that would have been creditable to a 
high-proof drummer. He was not unmind- 
ful of his dignity, and, when one Broad 
Street purchaser accompanied his tender of 
payment with a frivolous, chaffing remark. 
the brisk little fellow embarrassed him with 
a’ sharp glance from two snapping black 
eyes, remarking the while: 

‘‘Here is your change, sir. I have no time 
for fooling.” | 

‘-Keep the change,” said the purchaser, 
dropping the facetious and assuming a seri- 
ous air. ‘Will you tell me how long you 
have been selling papers?”’ 

‘“‘] have been in the newspaper business 
three years,’ replied the diminutive mer- 
chant, somewhat coldly. 

‘‘Three years!” exclaimed the man, with 
unfeigned surprise. ‘‘Why, my lad, you 
don’t look big enough to carry a bundle of 
papers.”’ 

‘‘Notwithstanding,’’ said the mite, with 
unruffled dignity, ‘‘I have been in this busi- 
ness for three years, and two years before 
I sold papers I was in the clothing busi- 
ness. ’ 

‘‘ls it possible?’ commented the pur- 
chaser, with increased surprise. ‘‘See here, 
my little man, how old are you?”’’ 

‘‘Nine years old,” calmly responded the 
little fellow. ‘‘I had to get out and hustle 
to support the family when I was four years 
old. I belong to a family who waste no 
time.’’ 

The lad spoke the truth. He was born in 
East Broadway, and went to work in his 
father’s clothing store when but four years 
old, ascash-boy. And there are many more 
like him in this large town. 
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Hotes from the Field 


New York, N. Y. 

The church calendar of the Lenox Avenue 
Church, Harlem, is inspiriting reading fo 
church members anywhere, Almost every 
day and evening of the week has its enter- 
tainment, meeting, or special work. Among 
the recent events at this youngest Unitarian 
church of the city was a ladies’ night of the 
Men's Club. 


liance served dinner for about one hundred 


The women of the Branch AIl- 


and twenty-hve people. Later there were 
excellent short papers on ‘*Arbitration,’’ and 
on**RKemedcies for the Social Evils of the Day,”’ 
followed by discussion. The Emerson Club, 
which meets fortnightly and has over one 
hundred members, has just held an enthu- 
siastic meeting. At the women’s Branch AIl- 
liance meeting last Friday there was an in- 
teresting paper by Mrs. J. W. Sargent on 
**Sign-Seekers.’? On December 20 and 21 
the School of Comedy, composed of the 
young people of the church, gave plays for 
the benefit of the Debt Fund. At the church 
fair held early in lDecember over $1,100 was 
made, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, pastor 
of the church, has recently given two lectures, 
—one at Plainfield, N. J]., the other, at Pas- 
for the benefit of the Unitarian 


churches in those places. On January 13 Mr. 


saic, N. J., 


Wright exchanges (his first exchange) with 
Rev. Rush Shippen of Washington, and on 
the following night lectures for the benefit of 
Mr. Shippen’s church on ‘**Renan.’’—CAris- 
tian Register. 

Peoria. Ill. 

December 21, Kev. R. B. Marsh delivered 
an address at the Jewish temple, speaking 
warmly of his pleasure in the fellowship ex- 
tended tohim bythe Jews. The address was 
published in the Peorta /ourna/. 


Salem, Mass. 


The fol- 
lowing announcement, which appeared in 
the daily papers before the meetings began, 
expresses the spirit in which they are con- 
ducted :— 


series of union evening services. 


‘*The Unitarian ministers of this city make 
the following proclamation: ‘Many thought- 
ful persons express themselves convinced 
that the far-reaching transitions taking place 
in the social and industrial world must de- 
pend for their permanence and value upon 
an unprecedented quickening of the spiritual 
significance of life as a whole. Indications 
are not lacking of a general return to the few 
primal principles of truth, love and worship, 
as the only inexhaustible source of a strength 
adequate to uphold a civilization whose mag- 
nificent material conquests have but just be- 
gun. At the bidding of a more complete 
historical knowledge, men are laying aside 
religious shibboleths, that they may obey 
the light everywhere are one. The union 
services which begin at the East Church to- 


morrow evening are 


undertaken with the 


hope of coming ourselves, and of aiding 
our privileges 


and obligations. Ought it 


interested 


not to be the aim of all in true 


religion to seek to spread it among ‘those 


the voice which declares that the children of} gospel by Dr. Carus of this city. 


len, the pastor of All Souls (Unitarian) 
Church, and one of his parishioners having 
learned the fact, a surprise party was prepared 
for the aged couple, one of the features of 
which was the presentation of a basket of 


from Mr. Mellen’s parishioners and fellow- 
townsmen. 
—____i>-9-_a—— 


Che Study Cable 


| 
gold pieces, an offering of love and reverence | 


wedding anniversary of Rev. W. G. R. Mel. 


| 
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The Books of 1894. | 


THEOLOGICAL. 
In the narrow range of distinctively theo- 
logical or religious work we recall no im- 
portant work worthy of mention asa great 
contribution. One of the most useful books 
of the year in this direction is perhaps a pop- 
ularization of the story of Buddha and his 
It brings 
itdown tothe range of Western thought and 
Western language more successfully than 
anything heretofore published that we know 


of. It leaves much yet to be desired, but 


others to come, to a deeper realization of|the twenty-five parables and _ stories offered 


here are welcome additions to the material, 
always scanty, which the conscientious parent 
and teacher need to enforce the universality 
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A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER'S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by its 
competitors and eight advantages 
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guventles. 
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Largest and best of all 


" 


Subscribe now, and get 
> the Christmas Vacation—a com- 
@ plete story by Kirk Munroe—Free. 
Write TO-DAY for free sample 


copy and stxteen-page illustrated 
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formation; Mr. Chadwick doctrinally, ‘‘old 
and new, from faith to faith.’’ To those 


who are still seeking what Unitarianism is, 


who are dying, though they know it not; who 
are hungry, though they think themselves in 
plenty’? Will you help us by ‘your pres 


ence?”’—-Christian Register. 
Sioux City, la. 
Club, which 


England life 


The poetry section of Unity 
has been studying early New 
and character, concluded this portion of its 
work on Saturday night, December 15, with 
a New England reception and dinner, which 
was a very great success. 

| Seated at the tables which were bountifully 
spread with the substantials and the delicacies 


of ‘*ye olden time,’’ were the 


members of 
the club, and their guests, arrayed in the 
costumes of our ancestors; and waited upon 
by pretty girls in the quaint cap and ker- 
chief of the early Puritan maiden. 

The whole lighted by electricity, instead of 


9 


by the ‘‘tallow dip’’ of our forefathers, pre- 
sented a quaintly beautiful picture, which 
will long linger in the memories of those who 
participated. 

‘Old Town Folks’’ were well represented 
as were also the principal characters in the 
‘*Minister’s Wooing.’’ 

After satisfying the appetite, an intellectual 
treat was partaken of, in the shape of after- 
dinner speeches: ‘* The New England Thanks- 
giving,’ **Phe Quiltin’,’’ ‘*Child Life in 
New England,” ‘*Che Meetin’ House,” ‘‘The 
Muster,” ‘*‘The New Kitchen,”’ 
‘‘The Sunday Clothes,” were all faithfully 
portrayed; and wit, humor, pathos, fact and 


England 


fancy flashed, flowed and appealed, vying 
with each other to give that variety to intel- 
lectual enjoyment which the bounteous board 
had furnished the ‘tinner man.” 

One feature of the entertainment, which 
should by no means be omitted, was the 
‘‘Auld Lang Syne’’ after the 
ancient custom; a line being given out by 


singing of 


the leader, sung by the audience, then an- 
other in the same mannerand so on. 

After the dinner, a short time was pleas- 
antly spent in social intercourse, when mem- 
bers and guests departed, reluctantly bidding 
farewell to what has been one of the most 
interesting and instructive studies yet taken 
up by this enterprising and hard-working 


club. . xi 2, 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


The Unitarian churches are enjoying a 


We have just learned of a very pleasant 
event at Colorado Springs, which took place 


and the beauty of religion. 
into permanent form the papers read at their 


of Religions. 


is to be written. 


tation of the case. 
though not convincing to us. 


The Jewish) these two volumes perhaps are the most sat- 


women and the Swedenborgians have put|isfactory as they are the latest authority. Mrs, 


Llumphrey Ward, the greatest novelist now 
> 


respective congresses during the Parliament] living, gave a lecture last summer on Unita- 


The latter book is particularly] rians and the Future at Essex Hall in London, 


well edited by the Rev. Mr. Mercer, of this) which has been published, in which she 
city. 


This is material out of which history| recognizes its historic importance, its ethical 
Our pagan friend, Ghandi,| dignity, but also calls attention to certain limi- 


has putinto available book form that sup-| tations and deficiencies, more true than pal- 
posed life of Jesus claimed to have been atable, which Unitarians will do well to heed, 
discovered by one Notovitch in Thibet. Mr.| or suffer the holy tragedy of seeing their work 
Ghandi and some others believe the story is} developing intosomething higher and different 


true, and he has made an interesting presen-| than they themselves had planned for it, see- 


The book is significant] ing its spirit outgrow its letters, its truth es- 
Joseph Henry) caping the label, the movement going on, leav- 


Allen and John W. Chapwick have each put] ing the sect and the denomination to languish 
forth 


treating the subject historically since the Re-| ultimately must. 


a book on Unitarianism. Dr. Allen| by the wayside as all sects and denominations 


December 1oth. ‘That day being the golden 


—_—_—— 


Government Reports 


ON TESTS OF 


Baking Powders. 


Analysis by the Chief Chemist of the U.S. Agricultural 
Dep’t proves Dr. Price’s to be superior in leavening strength 
and purity to all other powders. 


THE PROOF. 
(From Official Records). 


Leavening Gas. 
Cub. in. per oz. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder ....... 166 


The award of highest honors to 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


at the World’s Columbian Fair was the result of investigation 
by the Government authorities and leading experts in food 
products. It stamps Dr. Price’s as the best and strongest 
baking powder ever offered to the public. 
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ARE USED WITHOUT A PRESS. 


These Copying Books are used with the 
same inks that are used to copy in a press. 

The necessary pressure is given by roll- 
ing the book in your hands. 

All leading Booksellers and Stationers 
sell them. 

They are sent, postpaid, as follows by 
the manufacturer: 


No. 10—Note Size, 6xro in. - - $1.00. 
No, 20—Letter Size, toxiz2in, - - 1,30, 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
106 & 108 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address, 
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compagnie Generale Transatlantique—-FRENCH LINE. 


Grand Mediterranean 
and Oriental Excursion 


With the Fast Twin Screw Express Steamer, 


‘LA TOURAINE.’”’ 


Departure from New York February 6th. Du- 
ration of trip 63 days. ITINERARY: New York 
to Azores, Portugal, Gibraltar, Spain, Nice, Mes- 
sina, Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo) and the Pyra- 
mids, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Athens, Malta, Tunis, Algeria, Malaga, Gibraltar, 
New York, 

Steamer will stop at principal ports a number of 
days for side excursions, 

Resea vations now being made 

MAURICE W, KOZMINSKI, 


(ieneral Western Agent, 166 Randolph st. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


'The finest made—for Polite Correspondence) 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


é Quires |72 Sheets] am 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 1: 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Regular retail price for 
this package is ¢1.50. 


Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Are the ONZY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now cclebraicd Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
llamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 

In all respects these pianos illustrate the same 

HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


Which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and wen for them HIGHEST 
Awarps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 
of Paris, 1867. 


No one contemplaiing the pur- 
chase of a piano should fail 
to examine these instruments. 


Write for particulars. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Masons Hamlin 


Boston. 


EE 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER), 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


New York. Chicago. Kansas lity. 


CHARITIES AND REFORMS. 

In charities and reforms the year has not 
been an idle one. In Chicago we cannot 
afford to be ignorant of the facts set forth in 
the new ‘*Hand-book of Charities’ prepared 
by John Vischer,-secretary of the Illinois 
conference of charities. It shows how much 
of our life energies as a city and as a state 
are called to ameliorate the conditions of 
many who might have been saved from the 
sad dependency by timely prevention and 
more forethought. William T. Stead has 
been and gone and has left behind him his 
book ‘‘If Christ Came to Chicago.”’ 


ever much we may question his methods and 


llow- 


dislike his book, it isa book which we cannot 
afford to throw aside. The most disagree- 
able things about this book are the truths it 
contains, Its publication may have been in bad 
taste but we are glad that it is here. Let us 
accept the shame of it and try to lift the re- 
proach. ‘To take a wider range, we deem 
the third edition of Dr. Norman Kerr’s book 
on *‘Inebriety’’ asignificant one. This solid 
book of six hundred pages, written by one 
of the eminent physicians of London, comes 
with a professional weight that we have no 
tells us that 


there is a ‘‘concensus of intelligent opinion 


right to dismiss lightly. He 


now that drunkenness, habitual and periodic, 


is often either asymptom ora _ sequel of 
disease,’’ and implies that legislators as wel 
as physicians and reformers must soon begin 
to recognize the fact. Medication, sanita- 
tion, are the legitimate and proven instru- 
ments of 


restoration. Let us send our 


drunkards not to jail but to the hospital 
where they will be treated for the sad malady 
whichhas overtakenthem. ‘The kKeeley cure 
is not the only cure; it may not be the best; 
in many cases itis no cure at all; but it isthe 
most conspicuous type of a class of bene- 
ficent institutions; and still more—-an in 
dication of the trend of science and humanity 
as set forth in this great work of Dr. Kerr. 
EDUCATION. 

In education the conspicuous thing has 
been the publication of the ‘*Report of the 
Committee of Ten, ’’the purport of which we 
tried to give you in these columns soon after 
itsappearance. Theresult has been an attempt 
to revise the curriculum of the Chicago public 
schools and we doubt not many others. It 
has brought opposition and ridicule from the 
public press. But this movement towards 
nature, this increased interest in things, this 
enlarged study of life and the consequent 
increased respect for the sanctities of all life 
and the beauties of nature has come to stay. 
In this line we have H. 5. Salt’s book on 
‘Animal Rights,’’ text books on biology for 
preparatory schools and the helpsfor labora- 
tory study of plants and animals. Professor 
E. S. Bastin, of Philadelphia, has just pub- 


lished a beautiful book in this direction. 


——— — 


BACK TO THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR THE MESSAGE 
OF THE New. By Anson Bartie Curtis, B. D., Ph. 
D. Boston Universalist Publishing House. 


When learned criticism has done its work 
upon the Bible there is need of secondary 
workers who may interpret the results, es- 
pecially for the purpose of reconciling the 
piety of unscholastic people with the outcome 
of science. Such a mediating office has been 
undertaken by Dr. Curtis, and _ per- 
formed by him with acuteness of insight. 
Although the book dwindles at the end into 
a collection of occasional papers, the major 
part is a consistent whole devoted to the 
thesis that a true appreciation of the doc- 
trinal content of the New Testament is to be 
won by sympathy with the history deposited 
in the Old Testament. This somewhat vague 
proposal resolves itself into the idea, familiar 
enough today in our fellowship, that the re- 


ligious conceptions of the Old and New Israel 


FIVE NEW SERMONS 


BY 


JENKIN LLoypD JONEs, 


e Word of the Spirit’ 


TO THE 


1 


NATION, 
CHURCH, 
INDIVIDUAL. 


ae 
HOME, 


ee 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents. 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


~ * 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FaiTHFUL, by W. C. Gannett and 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ - - - Paper soc. Cloth, $1.00 

A Cuorus oF Fairu, as heard in the Parliament of Relig- 
ions. A book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various religions. 
Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones - - Cloth, $1.25 

PRACTICAL PIE1Y - - . 


sé 
- 


- 30 
APPLIED KELIGION, 
Il. A New Help for the Drunkard 10 
Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant - - 10 
Ilf. No Sex in Crime : @ a e >. 
1V. Not Institutions but Homes - - - 10 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. (First Series.) 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver . eS te 
If, Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry . Bex a 
lif. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics - . Sat a 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia - - y . hie 
V. Socrates; the Frophet of Reason - - pane 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity - bg 
Vil. Mohammed, the Prophet ot Arabia - c.caer 
Tue CAUSE OF THE TOILER - - - - 10 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE - . - - - 10 
TEN GREAT NOVELS - . - ~ - - 10 
Unity Mission TRACTS. 
Jesus, the Secret of His Power - - 05 
The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus - . 05 
The Revised Ilell of Orthodoxy - - 05 
What isitto be a Christian - . 05 
Unity SuHort TRACTS. 
The Manliness of Christ - - - Os 
A Mother's Cry - - - .02 


Deathlessness, by W. C. G. and J. Li. J. - : .02 


By Mrs.S C. Lui. Jones, (Unity Mission Tracts.) 


Co-edneation of Husband and Wife - . 05 
Co-education of Parentand Child - - - .05 

The Western Unitarian Conference: Its Work and 
Mission - - . - - - .05 

TEN YEARS OF CHURCH LiIFF; being the ‘‘Tenth Annual’’ 

(18g3). of All Souls Church, containing reports, ser- 
mons,etc. - - - - - - . 25 

THE Women’s Uprisinc. A Study of the International 
Congress of Women - - - - - .10 

Unity, a weekly paper in the interest of Freedom, Fellow- 

ship and (Character in Religion. Edited by Jenkin 
Tlavd '-nec Per annum - - - - $1.08 
DEATH AS A FRIEND . . - - - - .05 
THE SELFISHNESS OF GRIEF - - - - - ,05 

THE WoRD OF THE Spirit: To the Nation, City, Church, 
Home, Individual - - - - - .50 


The UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn S8St., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BONANZA FOR SLIM PEOPLE. 
NMaakfat Pills. 


Lean Persons improve within 10 days 
after taking our Maakfat Pills, provid- 
‘ ing directions are followed caretuliy. You 
cun eat or drink anything you wish except 
something very sour. Maakfat Pills will 
give you a good appetite and bring color to 
your cheeks. Guaranteed purely vege- 
table. | 

If you want to become Stout and 
HeAlthy in appearance get the best thing 
in the world—use Maakfiat Pills. These are 
imported, and are superior to others. Please 
{ note the fact that one box contains 100 Maak- 
f fat Pills. Other fattening remedies, not as 

good. contain only 40 pills to a box and sell at 

$2.00. Now just think of our offer. At regu- 
: lar price Maukfat Pills are worth four dollars 
a box, but we will send vou one box on receipt of only 79 cents, or 3 boxes for $2.00. Send money 
order. Each box carefully sealed from observation, so no one can tell what is in it going through the mails. 
The illustrations show the comparative improvements in a woman, but it should be remembered that the same 
effect is produced upon Men, as Maakfat is adapted to use by either sex. Address, 


A. B. COURTNEY, M.C., 493 Washington Street, Lynn, Mass 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 
The Jews and Jesus. A discourse,,......+.+eseeee: 
Jesus, his Life and his Times......----++seseeeee 
The Doctrines of Jesus.... 
Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


AN HiSTORICAL SKETCH 


OF 


UNITARIAN MOVEMENT 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 
BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


LATE LECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 
CONTENTS. 

VI.—English Pioneers. — 
ViI.—Unitarian Dissent in England. 
Antecedents in New England. 


1X.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 
X.—The New Unitarianism. 


CHAP. I.—Italian Reformers. 
Cuap. Il.—Servetus. 

Cuap. IIll.—Socinus 

Cuap. 1V.—The Polish Brethren. 
Cuap. V.—Transylvania. 


PRICE, . - 


$1.50 POSTPAID. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHORUS OF FAIT 


AS HEARD IN 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. it shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 


The rest of the 167 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 
or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 


arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of Go 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE 


Unity PusisHine Co. 


can only be explained historically. There | 
much that is valuable and interesting in 
Dr. Curtis’s discussion, and it will be read 
with benefit and enjoyment, Nevertheless 
there are two defects in the book. In the 
first place the intention of an historical ex- 
planation is not thoroughly executed. This 
is conspicuous in the treatment given to the 
Messianic Icea, Dr. Curtis is occupied 
with the question whether Jesus fulfilled 
Messianic productions of the Old Testament. 
Critical students are more and more clear that 
the ideal which Jesus supposed himself des- 
tined to fulfil is to be found in the apoca- 
lyptic literature which is nearer his own day. 
It is a mistake, moreover, that attention is 
directed chiefly to the characteristics of Mes- 
siah, while the leading idea of the Kingdom 
of God is thrown into the background. The 
real historical clue to the gospels is therefore 
not offered us. 

The second fault is apparently the cause of 
the first, a lack of close definition of thought. 
This is most evident in the treatment of the 
Pauline doctrine of Christ’s sacrificial death. 
Dr. Curtis is here led astray by Everett's 
untenable exposition, but by finding it 
hardly different from the rhetorical pulpit 
explanation of Hosea Ballou he shows that 
the real point of Professor Everett’s theory 
has been missed, Professor Curtis even illus- 
trates the fatuity of Dr. Everett’s methods by 
arguing from the silence of the Didache the 
absence of the idea of substitutionary atone- 
mentin Paul’s mind! ‘The results are not to 
be won by methods so hasty. 

While there are these fundamental defects 
in the book that prevent it from being a re- 
liable guide, every reader will find help in its 
general ideas, F. A. C. 
UNDER the title of “*A College Town Pulpit” 
Rev.J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
publishes an annual series of monthly ser- 
mons. (Subscription price 50 cents a year; 
single number § cents.) The subjects of the 
firstfive sermons of the current year’s issue 
are as follows: September, ‘*The Soul’s Cry 
for God”; October, ‘‘Jesus as Humanity’s 
Ideal’’; November, ‘‘Sectarianism, Its 
Causes and Cure’; December, ‘*The True 
Cross of Christ’; January, ‘*Was_ Jesus 
God? How he came to be worshiped.’’ Re- 
ductions in price will be made to post office 
missions and churches ordering the sermons in 
quantities. 


The Magazines. 


THE New Wor.tp for December is a 
theological number. Rev. David N. Beach 
writes on ‘*Some Questions in Religion Now 
Pressing,’’ asking, in conclusion, if the time 
has not come for ‘‘a definite reconstruction 
of theology along lines in harmony with the 
largest knowledge and the sturdiest faith of 
the age.’’ Mr. Beach, we suppose, may be 
taken as a representative of the Liberal 
Orthodoxy of today. Rev. Charles E. St. 
John sets forth what he entitles ‘*A Unita- 
rian’s Gospel,’’ having for its center the 
supreme importance of the development of 
character. The versatile President Andrews, 
of Brown University, speaks earnestly and 
convincingly to the point, ‘Science a Natural 
Ally of Religion’’; and under a very different 
title, ‘*One Lord, and His name One,”’ that 
‘‘old man eloquent’’ of Syracuse, Rev. Samuel 
R. Calthrop, discusses the same subject with 


CHICAGO. 


special reference to the contributions of 
chemistry and physics. We do not question 
that work along the lines Mr. Calthrop points 

out is destined to contribute largely to a truer Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


and simpler philosophy that we have yet 


“My Trade 


ae 


~ Y Taspowa 
AT 

will take anything I give them: 
they believe what I tell them- 
and I mean to seil them what 
[ make the most on,” That 
is what one grocer actually 
gives as a reason for sellino 
washing powders—iinitations 
-instead of the original and 
best washing compound — 
Pearline. If grocers and cus- 
comers were all like these, the 
millions of women. who are 
iow blessing Pearline would 
still be doing useless hard 
work. But when you come 
across such a dealer, don't 
let him put you off with any- 
thing except Pearline., si 


SS 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of. Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 
The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is not by translation. but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 
LE FRANCAIS —A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


MME. ANNA MIGLIARA, 
NINTH SEASON. 


Teacher of Singing. 


Ten years on the operatic stage in Italy. 


“Your method and training exemplify the genu- 
ine old Italian School, and will lead students to 
the perfection of the ‘Bel Canto.’”’ 

| SOFIA SCALCHI LOLLI, 


Studio 56 Kimball Hall. 
243 Wabash Avenue. 


—— 


POWDER POINT SCHOUL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added tot} other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is wel 
adapted to the school, with its indivi.:ual teaching 
and home lite for the buys. 


B KNAPP. S ” 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ [nstitute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Il. 


—, 


Padies Gailoring 
AND DRESSMAKING. 


EVENING, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND 
CARKIAGE GOWNS. 


MRS. 6. NELSON & MISS A. GRCNQUIST, 


Suite 1, 39 EAST CONGRESS ST. 


eS 
_ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Carpets Kenovated on the Floor, 


reached, a_ philoso Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. bate 
ts ; & pay that will embrace Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine 
religion and science in a veritable unity; still Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed 


175 Dearborn Dley ne cannot but feel that he is going too fast, Quan. Meet. aaa ea NICHOLAS AU 


Telephioue, South 803. 
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and that the monism he presents to us is as 141 E. Twentieth St., CHI 
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Don’t Forget 


that when you buy Scott’s Emul- 
sion you are not getting a secret 
mixture containing worthless or 
harmful drugs. 

Scott’s Emulsion cannot be se- 
cret for an analysis reveals all 
there is init. Consequently the 
endorsement of the medical 
world means something. 


Scott’s 
mulsion 


overcomes Wasting, promotes 
the making of Solid Flesh, and 
gives Vital Sirength. It has no 


equal as a cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, Scrofula, Anaemia, Ema- 
ciation, and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Scott& Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. GOc. and $1, 


~ QUR CLEARANGE LIST OF BOOKS 


Is now — Liberal books, reform books, 
miscellaneous books, to be closed out at a fraction 
of the retail price. Two sample bargains: The 
Unending Genesis, by H. M. Simmons, retail, 
25 cents, a fewcopies slightly shelf worn at8 cents, 
postpaid. Dr. Hahn’s History of the Argu- 
ments for the Existence of God, retail 50 
cents; a few shelf-worn copies at 12 cents, postage 
8cents. Send for list. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co.,, 
Publishers, 175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


DIRECTIONS for 
using CREAM BALM. 
—Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
itrils. After a moment 
draw strong breath 
through the nose. Use 
three times a day, after 
meals preferred, and be- 
fore retiring. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses 
the Nasal Passages, Allays Painand Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, Protects the Membrane from 
colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 


The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at 
at once, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail, 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 


A Wonderful Offer. 


Our grand catalogue, over 350 illustrations, 
agent’s latest goods and novelties, 1 writing pen, 
fountain attachment, 1 elegant gentleman’s watch 
chain and charm, guaranteed 20 years, Your 
Name in agent’s directory 1 year, all sent for 1o 
cts. Postage 2cents. Empire Nove.trtry Co., 157 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


@ LARGEST MANUFACTURERS / 
IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURN/SHINCS <i 


> aT 


AR: rq 


SCHOOL’ company 
GRANQ RAPID S.NMIGS. : 


ee 
Ee 


i! line H BELL 
HURGH BELLS, Fex2.: 
Purest, Bell etal, ( opper and Tin.) 
BANE BELL FORE Tone, Mp 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity of refined toilet in 
pane pulled combines every 
t 


this climate. 
element of beauty and 


Vou WANT a BARGAIN? 2% WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED GRP Gh. sAt* 


HAR BACH & CO. 809Filbert St. Phila. Pa 


THE GHIOAGO HERALD. 
VISITOR'S Entrance doors have neither 


Q ALLERY lock nor key, open night and day 


toeverybody. Seetheten great 
presses printing 7he Her 


yet more a mechanical mixture of materialism 
and mysticism than a chemical union, In 
Saying this we would not be understood to 
speak hopelessly of monism or slightingly of 
the deep truth involved in both mysticism 
and materialism. From the Bangor Theolo- 
gical Seminary comesa study of ‘*Athanasian- 
ism”’ from: the pen of Levi L. 
seeks to the 
in contrast with what 
has later gone by that name. From Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, J. Armitage Robinson 
sends a paper on **T’he Gospel According to 
Peter,”’ 


Paine, who 


show what real, 


primitive 
Athanasianism was, 


in which he reaches the conclusion 
that the fragment recently brought to light 
probably should be dated about 165 A. Db. 
Frank Sewall has a paper on ‘‘John Adding- 
ton Symonds,’”’ which interprets the life- 
purpose of the man more satisfactorily than 
any other of the very limited number of 
articles upon Symonds which have come to 
the eye of the writer of thisnotice. Chas, C. 
Starbuck translates the substance of Count 
Paul Von Hecensbrcech’s revelations as to the 
spirit and influence of ‘*Modern Jesuit,’’—a 
very interesting paper. Rev George Batche- 
lor, the new secretary of the A. U. A., hasa 
thoughtful article on what he calls ‘*The 
Mimicry of those traditions 
(¢raditiones) of custom and culture, of su- 
preme importance in the history of civilization, 


which generally accompany inheritance of 


Heredity,”’ 


blood, but which have no necessary dcpend- 
ence upon it and in fact not infrequently cross 
it. We need not speak of the fifty pages of 
careful reviews to which we have so often 
called The present writer was 
particularly interested in Professor Emerton’s 
review of Froude’s Life and 
Erasmus. 

THE NON-SECTARIAN for December is a 
good number,—notwithstanding the fact that 
Whittier’s ‘‘Eternal Right’’ is set forth in 
seven stanzas as the work of ‘*Massey.’’ It 
is aptly put after the Rev, Jacob Merrifield’s 
wise, yet simple answer to the question: 
‘‘Are You Certain that You Are Right?’’ 
Rev.Chas. F. Bradley, whose words are always 
good, writes of ‘*Right-Mindedness”’; Rev. F. 
W. Betts, of ‘‘Society and Criminals’; Mr. 
John Monteith discusses very vigorously 
Kidd’s ‘*Social Evolution’’ and Weismannism 
under the title, ‘‘Reason and Social Evolu- 
tion’’; Rev. T. E. Allen speaks of ‘*The Des- 
tiny of Man’’; and Rev. R. F. Johonnot gives 
the right answer to the question, ‘‘Is there 
Anything Supernatural?” 
editorially of **Trilby.”’ 


attention. 


Letters of 


Dr. Crowe speaks 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity ‘or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 17§ 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY. By 
George C. Lorimer, D. D. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society, 1894. 
Pp. 480; $2.00. 
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How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J, CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business trans- 
actions and financially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm. 
West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, To- 

ledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. : 


A course of liberal lectures under the 


auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 


too far from Chicago. The following persons 
have already consented in the 
course: 


to speak 


A. N. Alcott, ‘““The Future Interpretation 
of the Bible”; A. W. Gould, ‘*The Future of 
Religion”; R. F. Johonnot, ‘*Is There Need of 
a Liberal Church?”’ J. Ll. Jones, ‘*The Parlia- 
ment of Religions and What Follows’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘*‘The New Theology’’; B. F. 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
of Science’’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘The Thought 
of God’’; Joseph Stolz, ‘What All 
Believe.’’ 


Can 


The only charges will be the traveling ex- 
penses of the speakers. Places desiring 
such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 

Se 

For washing flannels, Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap is marvelous. Blankets and woolens 
washed with it look like mew, and there is 
absolutely mo shrinking. No other soap in 


the world will do such perfect work. Give it 
a trial zow. 


———_—__ >a. 


Chinese Flower-Boats. 


Perhaps no city inthe world has the coun- 
terpart of these flower-boats; for this Chinese 
city of amusement lacks in the main the ele- 
ment that pervades European haunts of 
revelry, 

It was a vast place of restaurants and hotels 
where the rich and poor men of Canton re- 
paired to enjoy themselves, I have been 
given to understand that no Chinaman en- 
tertains in his own house, nor do his women 
folk join him in his feasts or revels. Hence, 
there is a class of girls, the very large major- 
ity of whom are strictly virtuous, whose busi- 
ness it is to be pretty according to Chinese 
fashion, brisk, conversational, musical; in a 
word, to understand the art of entertaining. 

When, for instange, a Chinese gentleman 
intends giving a dinner to three friends, he 
will arrange for it to be provided on a flower- 
boat at a certain hour, and also for the com- 
pany of eight dining-out girls—two for each 
gentleman. I call them dining-out girls, as 
it best describes to me their calling. They 
will come prettily dressed, their hair done up 
in most wonderful shapes, and brushed over 
with a fort of varnish which makes it appear 
like a fantastic head-dress carved in ebony, 
They will ornament this structure with bright 
flowers, though the wreaths will be as stiff as 
their hair; or they may sometimes add jade, 
gold, or feather-inlaid ornaments, Their 
faces will be painted in white and pink—very 
artistically painted, smooth, and soft-looking; 
delicately traced, sharp, black crescents will 


mark their eyebrows. Dainty, demure dolls 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


x), On this Continent, have received 


~ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
NN\\ 


vf) Industrial and Food 
\\)\ _EXPOSITIONS 
In Europe and America, 


/i t's Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

Lam lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~. used in oar. of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


uf 
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World’s Fair 


MEDAL 
And Diploma 


Awarded 


Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans—ordinary 


life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
ments, annuities, etc. 


Women Insured at same rates as men 
in either life or accident insurance. 


Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 


partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 
and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, III. 


If You Use Foot or Fuel, Heat or Ligh 


ou can hear of something great- 
ly to your advantage by sending your address to 
Ingersoll Heat Battery Co., Desk 19, Lansing, Mich. 


DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
WILSON'S COMMON SEA\SE EARDRi XS, 
Entirely new, scientific invention; 
uifferentfrom allother devices; the 
only safe,simple,. comfortable, and 
invisible ear drum in the world. 
Hiundreds are being benefitted 
where medical skill has failed. No 
string orwireattachmentto irritate 
the ear. Write for pampblet. 


WILSON EAR st 0. 
166 Trust Bidg. OUISVILLE, KY. 


DRUM IN 


IODIDE OF _ 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofala, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumpti 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Bl 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 


None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


SELF-POURING 
cOFEEE POT 
Pours by pressing 


the lid =~ 
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Saves 25 ct. of tea or makes the liquor pro- 
portionately better. Send forstylesand prices, 
THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. 


ts ts a good thing—Ed. 


HEUMATISM ccna 
sent on 38 months’ trial. Write for circular. 
Dr. A. B. COURTNEY, Lynn, Mass. 


A-CORN SALVE 


NO PAIN! 


NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITY 


January 3, 1895. 


ishest of ailin Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Bakin 
Ke: al endor 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


they will appear, and pretty to look upon;'and arabesques. The chapter headings, as 
but seemingly one touch would destroy their,2/so the name of Jesus, are everywhere 
printed in gold. The Paris Bibie was pub- 
lished in 1527, printed by order of Cardinal 
Ximenes, and dedicated to Leo X. One of 
Two of these young ladies will attend to the three copies, printed on vellum paper, 
was 1n 1759 sold to England for 12,000 francs 
($2,400). Afterwards this copy was presented 
to Louis Philippe, and in this way was; 
placed in the National Library. The third, 
and pass them on; pick out dainty pieces of|or Belem Bible, consists of nine folio vol- 
umes, and is written on parchment. It was 
stolen by Junot in 1807, and taken to Paris. 
‘Madame Junot, when Portugal wanted to 
pipe, and all the while chat gayly, and €at! buy the Bible back, asked 150,000 francs 
dried water-melon seeds, That is all I ever) ($37,500) for it. Louis XVIII., however, 
Behind each group of three a made the Portuguese government a present 
of the precious volumes. 


artistic effects, as a rough hand the radiance 


of a butterfly’s wing. 


each gentleman, sitting slightly back from 


the table at each side of the entertained. 


They will fill his liquor-cups, sip from them, 
and hand 


‘‘chow” (food) with chopsticks, 


them to him; crack jokes, fill and light his 


saw them eat. 


solemn-looking coolie, or waiter, will stand | 
—"-- + <= e 


Announcements 


| 
to fan them all the while. Other waiters) 


bring in food, wine, and tea, change the 
e ? ? > 


dishes, and attend to their wants, The meal 


Eventually all will) The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


will last for a long time. 


rise, and retire.to an outer rvom furnished 
| 


with broad couches covered with matting. 
3 P ="! Att SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Opium-pipes will be there for those who care; Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 


for them, and tobacco and cigars in plenty. | Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


still eat watermelon-seeds, | 30 Hall street.. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 

CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
Florence O'Driscoll, | corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
|W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 15 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


————___——> ae | 
Three Valuable Bibles. | K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
}avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 


THE three most valuable Bibles in the} Vjinister. 


the pipes, and 
while the gentlemen will recline at their ease, | 
enjoying their society. 
M. P., in the January Century. 
> = —__- 
The Food Exposition 

is an educator for housekeepers. You are 
not obliged to attend it to appreciate the 

" » » ‘ ‘ ' 
value of Borden’s Peerless Evaporated Cream. | 
Your grocer can supply you; always ready;/ 
uniform results assured. Insist upon having 
Borden’s. 


world, says the Sunday School Jimes, are} Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
found in the British Museum, the National R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 
Library in Paris, and the Cloister of Belem,| PEOPLE£’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
. | er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL 
avenue, Woodlawn. 


near Lisbon. The first is in manuscript, written 


by Alcuin and his pupils, and in 800 B, C. 
was presented to Charlemagne on the day of 
his coronation. In the thirties of the present 


century it was in the possession of a private ay oe ee Senge eee 
gentleman in Basel, who offered it to the) TEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 


4 iS t av | - “eee Pee 
French government for 42,000 francs| tewart avenue and OSth street. K. A. White, 


($8,400). Afterwards it was sold to the Minister. 
British Museum for the comparatively small 


(Universalist), Sheridan 
John 5. Cantwell, Min- 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 


sum of £750 (about $3,750). The book is 
written in fine. small characters, and is de- 
corated throughout with exquisite vignettes 


(uticura 


on Instantly Relieves 
YP 


SKIN 
% 7.57 TORTURES 


“/ A warm bath with 
a», Guticura Soap, 
\) and a single 
f application of 
Cuticura, the 
great skin cure, 
afford instant relief, 
‘permit rest and sleep, 

=~ and point to a speedy cure 
in every form of torturing, disfig- 
uring skin humors. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: Newsgrr, 
London. Potter Druc & CuEm. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 


avenue and 2iIst street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

St. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN 
| \lonroe and Laflin streets. 


CHURCH, corner of 
J. Vila Blake, 


| \linister. 
| Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Idearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
3. RK. Bulkeley, Minister. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 


Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

AT ALL SOUL’s CHURCH th® minister, Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, will preach at II. A. M.; 
subject, ‘*Forward! Into What?” 


school at 9:30 A. M. 


Sunday 
Prof. Moulton, at 8:30 
Pp. M., will give the first of a series of Univer- 
sity extension lectures on the literature of the 
Bible, entitled ‘*The Inauguration of Jeru- 
Occasional Psalms.”’ 

At Masonic HALL, 276 Fifty-seventh 
street, Rev. W. W. Fenn, of the First Uni- 
tarian church, will preach on ‘‘Hearts and 


salem 
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You Would Buy a Set 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you 
think there must be some catch on account 
of the small sum asked for them. It is a 
genuine offer and we do this to dispose 
of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money 


IF. YOU FIND THEY ARE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


YOU KNOW THis ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A SET OR MORE 
AT ONCE AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL THEM- 
SELVES OF THIS CREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come First Served’ 
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FOR ALL SIX 


How ate we able to do it? 


These Spoons were made up especially for the World’s Fair trade, by 


THE ONEIDA GOMMUNITY, Limited, 


and were left on their hands. In order to dispose of them Quickly, we make this unheard 
of offer. SIX SOUVENIR SPOONS, after dinner coffee size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED BOWLS, each spoon representing a different build- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The handles are finely chased, showing head of Columbus, 
and dates 1492-1893 and wording **World’s Fair City.’’ They are genuine works of 
art, making one of the finest souvenir collections ever produced. Sold during the Fair 
for $9.00; we now offer the balance of this stock at ONLY 99 CENTS. Sent in elegant 
plush lined case, properly packed, and express prepaid to any address. Send Postal Note 
or Currency. Money cheerfully refunded if goods are not as represented. 


LEONARD MANUFACTURING CoO., 
Sole Agents, Dept, A354, 20 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


What the “Christian at Work’’ of New York has to say in their issue of March 22, |894. 

“These Spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for 
them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and useful souvenirs of the World’s 
Fair as these Spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and with- 
out question return the money sent in payment if the Spoons fail to give satisfaction. 
We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon todo so.” 


| Shoulders” at 4 P.M. 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS com 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of ever description. 
Pp” “~“" TION A SPECIALTY. 


